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POLAND, AND IN DUE TIME WILL BE RESTORED TO ITS OWN PEOPLE 
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The Opera House in Warsaw, once the pride of Poland, where Paderewski and Rubenstein played the music 
of Chopin 


POLAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


by LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


LTHOUGH there are over one hundred 

and fifty thousand people of Polish 
birth or descent in Canada, it is probably 
true that most Canadians know little about 
them or their homeland. Our sympathy 
for Poland and its people in the present 
war is, in the main, the natural feeling of 
any decent-minded man or woman for a 
race that time and again has been abo- 
minably treated by its big neighbours, and 
that has now put upa very gallant fight 
against overwhelming odds 

The part of the Poles in the last great 
war was unusually difficult. In 1914someof 
them owed nominal loyalty to Germany 
others to Austria, and others again to 
Germany and Austria were on 
one side and Russia on the other. They 
had to serve in one of three armies, and 


Russia 


always against some of their own people 
But whatever action the bitter weight of 
circumstance might force upon them, their 
hearts were always filled with a passionate 
love of Poland, and an equally passionate 
will to make her once more their land of 
freedom 

Toward the end of the war, as you will 
remember, it became possible for the Poles 
to come out openly on the side of the 
Allies, and one small phase of that move- 
ment was the training of the Polish Legion 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake, from which camp 
over twenty thousand men were sent to 
France in 1917 and 1918. Most of these 
were not Canadians, men of Polish blood in 
this country having gone over for the most 
part with the Canadian Expeditionary 
Forces; these were Polish-Americans who 
for one reason or anot her were not subject 


Left:—The ancient castle of the Polish kings on the Wawel in Krakow 











The Lazienki Palace in Warsaw 








a victim of Nazi kultur 





All that was gracious and beautiful in Warsaw now 


lies in ruin 


to the United States draft,and were using 
the Niagara camp as a stepping-stone to 
the front 
In the dry military records of the camp 
| came across a report of the commanding 
officer, between the lines of which one gets 
amusing glimpses of the difficulties en- 
countered by Canadian officers training a 
lot of independent-minded and impulsive 
Polish-Americans, and shipping them over- 
seas in drafts through the hands of a stiff 
elderly and old-fashioned French officer 
We did not writes, the Canadian officer, 
always agree. It is difficult for a foreign 
officer, not young, from a country where 
armies are not raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, to entirely appreciate the problems 
of enlistment of a volunteer army in a 
where men have been used to a 
very great degree of freedom, and where 


country 


money has an entirely different value 
But , he adds with cheerful philosophy 
after all, our differences were only minor 
ones, and they were easily settled Chere 
is something naive about the reference to 
money. One gathers that the French 


officer may have revealed a certain thrifty 
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suspicion that the training in Canada was 
costing more than he thought it should 

With the end of the war, and the 
negotiation of the Treaties of Peace, the 
opportunity came for which the Poles had 
been waiting, for generations. At last her 
freedom was to be restored to Poland, and 
one learns without surprise that the Poles 
have since refused to believe that thirteen 
was an unlucky number, since the next to 
last of Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points 
incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles in 
1919, stipulated that Poland should be 
free, free to live at peace in her own land 
free to govern herself as she should 
fit, and that one of the conditions of her 
freedom should be access to the sea through 
her own territory 


see 


[hat was twenty years ago. What has 
happened since ? Under the leadership of 
generals and statesmen and patriots like 
Pilsudski, Moscicki and Paderewski 
thing like order was brought out of the 
tangled skein of Polish life. The people 
torn apart for a century and a half, and 
assume at least the outward 
Russians or Germans or 


some- 


forced to 
appearance Ol 





\ustrians, were welded together as a Polish 
commonwealth, one in its determination 
to make Poland a worthy member of the 
community of democratic and progressive 
nations, as well as one in devotion to the 
motherland 

With pitifully inadequate financial re- 
sources, the Poles managed to build high- 
ways and railways, organize airways, and 
construct public buildings and other works 
for the general good where none, or next 
to none, existed before. They organized 
a splendid system of public schools, with 
special features that have excited the 
interest and admiration of educationalists 
in other countries Chey published news- 
papers and magazines and books that stand 
comparison with those of England, France 
the United States or Canada. They estab- 
lished diplomatic and trade relations with 
other countries, and built up at Gdynia 


a port that in facilities for handling export 
and import commodities would bear com- 
parison 
America 

['o-day the Poles, after a few short years 
of freedom, have again been forced to fight 


with the ports of Europe and 





The Barbican of St. Florian at Krakow, built by the Crusaders after they returned from the Holy Land 





for their existence as a nation. Of the three 
great empires that once surrounded Poland 


and gradually ate her up, Austria has 
disappeared from the map, Russia has 
changed one form of dictatorship for 


another but seems content at the moment 
to play jackal to Germany's tiger, and 
Germany has succeeded in taking by force 
from a weak neighbour what had been won 
by the treachery of her own people in the 
eighteenth century, and lost at the end 
of the last war. Hitlers mechanized 
armies have crushed the Poles and taken 
possession of their towns and villages, but 
that possession will only be temporary 
The allied democracies have solemnly 
pledged themselves not to make peace with 
the German people until they have rid 
themselves of the cancer that has eaten 
its evil way through their national life and 
is threatening the lives of all neighbouring 
nations. When that peace has been pro- 
claimed, Poland and also Czechoslovakia 
will again be free 


One might have thought that the 
German, who is not always lacking in 
common sense, would long since have 
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Above:—The School of 
Engineering in Warsaw, 
one of a number of ad 
mirably equipped educa- 
tional institutions in the 
Capital, now in ashes 


Left Monument to Cho- 
pin in Warsaw. Chopin 
was born in a_ village 
near Warsaw in 1809. The 
monument is @ COmpéra- 
tively recent tribute of the 
Poles to their greatest 
composer 





Above:—The Drapers Hall 
in the Rynek in Krakow, 
built many centuries ago of 
rose-red brick, now ex- 
quisitely mellowed. Here 
one could, not long ago, 
see the picturesque pee- 
sant folk selling the produce 
of their farms and of their 
handicrafts 


Right:—Dominican Church 

in Krakow, built more than 

seven hundred years ago, 

when St. Dominic was still 
alive 
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learned to leave the Pole severely alone 
For the Pole is like the Dutch and the Swiss 
lake away his freedom and he is about as 
comfortable to live with as a wild cat 
And he will not even stay comfortably 
dead. In spite of the whole-hearted efforts 
of his big neighbours, for one hundred and 
fifty years, to bury him so deep that his 
very name must be forgotten, the Pole has 
persisted in popping up again and again, 
sometimes at times and in ways that have 
been quite embarrassing to those who had 
robbed him. The savage Russian might 
destroy every thing that was his and drive 
him into remote exile; the comparatively 
gentlemanly Austrian might in more subtle 
ways try to steal his birthright; and the 
instinctive brutality of the sadistic Prussian 
might descend even to the depth of tortur- 
ing his children; but the exasperating Pole 
refused to bow his neck to the yoke; he 
might be given the surface appearance of 
an Austrian, a Russian, or even a German, 
but his soul would still be his own; nothing 
could stifle his love for his own land, the 
land that had been his for a thousand 
years, or his determination to regain it 

It will be remembered that throughout 
most of those thousand years his most 
persistent and bitter enemy has been the 
German, or more specifically the Prussian 
Poland's struggle for freedom is not a 
thing of to-day or of yesterday. The 
policy of expansion toward the east and 
south-east, the Drang nach Osten of Wilhelm 
I! and Hitler, had been in the minds of 
German emperors, statesmen and generals 
from the days of Charlemagne. The am- 
bitious plans of the rulers of the Holy 
Roman Empire contemplated the absorp- 
tion of Poland. At an even earlier date 
in the thirteenth century, the rulers of 
Poland made the mistake of inviting the 
Teutonic Order of Knights to settle in 
Pomerania and defend that part of the 
Polish dominions from the raids of Prussian 
tribes. The Knights, having pretty well 
exterminated these pagans, turned on their 
overlords and seized Pomerania, and it 
was not until the middle of the fifteenth 
century that their power was_ broken 


Above:—Courtyard of the Jagellonian University in 
Krakow, founded by Casimir the Great in 1364 
The Gothic courtyard is a thing of beauty. Queen 
ladwiga gave her jewels to help poor students 


Left:—Fukier's Tavern in the Rynek at Warsaw. Once 
famous for its dinners, and still more for &s wines, 
stored in the antique cellars beneath the lavern 





Even as late as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the last Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Order, Albrecht Hohen- 
zollern, tried unsuccessfully to form a 
coalition for the purpose of conquering 
Poland and dividing the spoils among 
Prussia, Austria and Russia. This in- 
genious idea was revived in the eighteenth 
century, under more favourable circums- 
tances for the bandits, and was carried out 
Between 1772 and 1795 the three empires 
in three huge mouthfuls, swallowed Poland 
In the First Partition they took and 
divided among themselves 84,000 square 
miles; in the Second, 118,000 square miles; 
and in the Third, 82,000 square miles. A 
protracted and, as it proved, indigestible 
meal. It is safe to predict that any Fourth 
Partition will prove even more indigestible 

[here seems to be an impression in the 
minds of some people, fostered by German 
propaganda and the widespread and mis- 
leading use of the term “Polish Corridor , 
that while the restoration of freedom to 
the Poles and the re-establishment of their 
country was beyond criticism, there was a 
certain element of the bad principle of 
“to the victor belongs the spoils” in the 
award to Poland of part of the ancient 
province of Pomerania, in order that she 
should have access to the sea. Germans 
have diligently spread the idea _ that 
Pomerania had always belonged to Ger- 
many, and that the “Corridor” was still 
occupied mainly by Germans who, in 
defiance of the principle of self-determina- 
tion, had been forced to accept the sover- 
eignty of Poland. And we are also con- 
stantly being reminded that Danzig has 
always been a German town 

Here are the facts. Pomerania was 
Polish from the middle of the tenth century 


until 1308. It was then held by the 
Teutonic Order for something over a 


century and a half. Poland regained pos- 
session in 1454, and held the province until 
1772, when it was seized by Frederick the 
Great. Pomerania has belonged to Poland 
for 666 years; it was held by Germany for 
147 years. This was the situation in 1919 
when the Treaty of Versailles gave back 
their country to the Poles. At that time, 
after a century and a half of German 


The column of King Sigismund Vasa in Warsaw. 
Sigismund had one of the Russian Czars brought 
before him in irons as a prisoner of war 





POLAND'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


domination, Poles still made up 80 per 
cent of the population. President Wilson's 
Thirteenth Point did no _ injustice to 
Germany; it merely righted an old wrong 
of the Poles, both in the restoration of 
territory that had been theirs for centuries 
and in the restoration of their access to 
the sea, that had also been theirs for 
centuries. Indeed Poland had a very good 
claim to much more than she got. Im- 
mediately previous to the dismemberment 
of the country in the eighteenth century 
Poland's sea-coast extended from Danzig 
to Riga, including East Prussia, Lithuania 
and part of what is now Latvia. The 
Versailles Treaty gave her not much more 
than enough coast upon which to build 
her one seaport of Gdynia. Danzig, which 
instead of being restored to Poland was 
made a free city, had been Polish until the 


Second Partition in 1793 

So much for the dry facts of history 
which, however, may help us to understand 
the political geography of Poland, and why 
she has lately been fighting for her exis- 
as she has had to do so often inthe 


tence 
past 
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Several years ago | had the opportunity 
of spending a few weeks in Poland. I had 
looked forward particularly to seeing some 
of the buildings and monuments that 
belong to its past. I did see them, and 
found them interesting as examples of art 
and architecture, and fascinating because 
of their associations with Polish life of long 
ago. But to me the things the Poles were 
doing in 1931 were more engrossing than 
the things their forefathers builded several 
centuries ago. 

It must be remembered that when the 
Poles were told they might return in 
freedom to their own country, they had 
to face an exceedingly difficult problem 
Every part of their country had suffered 
more or less from the effects of the War of 
1914-1918, for the armies of Germany, 
Austria and Russia had marched repeatedly 
across it, burning and looting as they went 
Public buildings, factories and homes, 
particularly in the Russian and German 
sectors, had been destroyed and most of 
the valuables and the machinery and other 
metal-work carried off for war purposes 
What railways there were had been pretty 
well put out of commission and the rolling 
stock taken away. Roads were in a terrible 
state of disrepair. Farms had been ruined 
and cattle and other live-stock com- 
mandeered to feed one army or another 

[he Poles were faced with the task 
of restoring their country to its former 
economic and social state. That itself 
would have been a heavy undertaking 
But it was not enough. Poland before 
the war had been not only a conquered 
land in which its people were the serfs of 
foreign overlords, but it was disorganized 
and neglected as a country held in sub- 


jection and divided among three other 
nations with different customs and stan- 


dards of living. Many of the Poles who 
tackled the problem of reconstruction had 
lived for years in France, the United States, 
England and other progressive countries; 
their country, now reawakened, had gone 
to sleep in the seventeenth century; and 
they and others of like mind were deter- 
mined that it should not merely be restored 
to its former state, but brought up to the 
level of the democratic nations 

To do all this they must have money, 
and a great deal of it, but Poland started 
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her new life as an independent country 
almost penniless. Capital was extremely 
hard to get abroad, and the government 
had to depend very largely upon domestic 
loans raised among an impoverished people 
[hat the money was raised, and public 
works organized and carried out, of which 
any country might feel proud, was due to 
two things the splendid leadership of 
such men as Joseph Pilsudski and the 
wholehearted support of his countrymen 

In Warsaw | had a room in a huge 
university residence, where during the 
college term hundreds of students, am- 
bitious but for the most part poor, obtained 
comfortable and spotlessly clean quarters 
for a little over a zloty a day, or about 
twenty-five cents, and three adequate 
meals for another fifty cents, with the use 
of a big swimming pool in the basement, 
tennis courts, and other facilities, without 
charge 

Warsaw, a rapidly growing city of over 
a million people, sprawling over a very 
flat plain on both sides of the Vistula, was 
well served by a system of trams supple- 
mented by buses and taxis. The city was 
well lighted and possessed thoroughly up-to- 
date water and sewerage systems. Modern 
business blocks and factories, admirably 


equipped schools, and dignified public 
buildings, reflected the business energy, 


educational ideals, and governmental effi- 
ciency of the reborn nation. One had 
thought of the Pole as a highly emotional 
and rather unpractical person. He re- 
vealed himself, in the period of reconstruc- 
tion, as a very practical man of affairs 
determined to make his country happy 
at home and respected abroad 

Probably nowhere else did the Pole 
so clearly show his business ability as in 
the port he developed out of a fishing 
village on the shores.of the Baltic. Gdynia, 
near the mouth of the Vistula, built at a 
cost of about $100,000,000, was in 1931 a 
town of fifty thousand, with docks, ware- 
houses, derricks and all the latest con- 
trivances for handling bulk and package 
cargoes quickly and efficiently. Since 1931 
its population has more than doubled 
Through this port an ever-increasing ton- 
nage of Polish commodities was shipped to 
other European countries and overseas, and 
another large tonnage of imports was 





































































brought from abroad to meet the needs 
of Poland. And much of it was carried in 
Polish freighters, as passengers to and 
from Gdynia were transported in Polish 
liners 

Gdynia was a thoroughly modern town 
with all the facilities and amenities to 
which civilized man has become accus- 
tomed, including comfortable hotels and 
excellent restaurants. One feature, charac- 
teristic of this devoutly Roman Catholic 
people, was a huge cross on the summit 
of a hill, flood-lighted at night. It remind- 
ed one of the cross on the top of Mount 
Royal. It may no longer be there now that 
the Germans have captured Gdynia 

[here are other things in Poland that 
suggest a Canadian parallel. The Vistula 
is the St. Lawrence of Poland, its water 
thoroughfare to the sea; and it does not 
involve too extravagant a stretch of the 
imagination to see the two cities on the 
Vistula, Warsaw the commercial metropolis 
and Krakow the ancient capital, as the 
Montreal and Quebec of Poland. One 
might even picture the young seaport 
Gdynia as Poland's Vancouver; and Zako- 
pane, the popular resort in the Carpathians 
south of Krakow, as the Banff of Poland 
But a much closer parallel is to be found 
in the spirit of young Poland, whose 
energy, resourcefulness and courage one 
would like to think are those also of young 
Canada. May Poland's future history be 
more like that of Canada 

Her present fate is so unhappy that 
one hesitates to even speak of her buildings 
ancient or modern, not knowing if they still 
exist or have been reduced to heaps ol 
rubbish. We are constantly reminded by 
newspaper despatches and the radio that 
the huge German war machine has been 
rolling over the plains of Poland —their 
very flatness a serious handicap to the 
Pole destroying as it went much that 
was precious in the life of the past and the 
life of the present, precious not only to 
the Pole but to the civilized world. It is 
one of the tragedies of the situation that 
the Poles, vastly outnumbered and inferior 
in equipment of every kind, though not in 


Above:—The Town Hall in Poznan, described as the 
finest example of Renaissance architecture north of Italy. 
Right:—The Church of Our Lady in Krakow, glowing 
with colour, built in the thirteenth century and 
associated with the tale of the trumpeter and the 
Heynal. 
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personal courage or endurance, had no 
natural barriers against invasion from 


Germany. Even the heavy autumn rains, 
that might have fallen early and turned 
the Polish country-side into a bog impass- 
able for heavy tanks, artillery and trans- 


port, did not come soon enough to help 
the Poles 
How much of Warsaw has survived 


German frightfulness one dare not even 
guess. | think of the unpretentious but 
very charming palace where | had the 
privilege of a few minutes conversation 
with President Moscicki, and was amazed 
at his knowledge of Canada and Canadian 
affairs; where, also, | was shown marvellous 
tapestries carried off to Russia at the time 
of the last Partition, and returned by the 
Bolshevists, “unspeakably soiled and dir- 
ty , as one of the conditions of peace after 
the war of 1920. Is this palace in ruins? 

And what of the famous Opera House 
at Warsaw, associated with the names of 
such Polish men of genius as Chopin 
Rubinstein, Moniuszko and Paderewski ? 
Or the Institute of Physical Education, 
one of the most complete and up-to-date 
in the world, typical of the progressive 
ideas of the new Poland? Or, indeed, 
what will survive of the curiously sedate 
night life of Warsaw, staid business and 
professional men sauntering about the 
public parks and squares, at three o clock 
in the morning, discussing politics or liter- 
ature or talking professional ‘shop ” 

The ancient city of Krakow, in the 
south, has been spared, probably because 
the Poles, knowing that it was not vital 
to their scheme of defence, refused to give 
the Germans a pretext for destroying its 
innumerable precious relics of the past 
The royal palace on the hill that is called 
Wawel, used by the Austrians as a barracks, 
and restored as means permitted by the 
Poles since 1920, apparently is still there, 
with the gorgeous frescoes on the walls of 
the courtyard, but the priceless tapestries 
dating from the Middle Ages may already 
have gone as loot to Berlin. It was 
characteristic of the Poles that such things 
as historic tapestries entered into the terms 
of peace with Russia 

| recall vividly 
Krakow, with its 
and the tower of 


Market Place in 
Cloth Hall, 


more ancient 


the 
venerable 
the still 
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Town Hall. The square was completely 
surrounded by what were once the palaces 
of Polish nobles. A little off the square 
stood the rose-red Church of Our Lady 
one of its two spires encircled by a golden 
crown, perhaps a symbol of the piety of 
some Polish king of long ago 

An incident comes back to me, and | 
do not think of anything that better 
illustrates one of the outstanding character- 
istics of the Pole, his undying memory for 
his countrys romantic past. Wandering 
about the mediaeval streets of Krakow, | 
found myself back in the Market Place 
about midnight. It was completely desert- 
ed. Everything was as still as in a city 
of the dead. Then, as the clock struck 
midnight, from high up in the steeple of 
the Church of Our Lady came the sound 
of a bugle. Clear and sweet the note rose 
and fell in an ancient refrain, and ended 
with indescribable sadness, on a broken 
note. Some hours later | was awakened 
by a familiar sound. | glanced at my 
watch and found it was three oclock 
Faintly through the open window came 
again the sound of the bugle, the silver 
bugle of Our Lady 

| asked a Krakow friend what it meant 
“Ah!, he said, “It is the Heynal, the 
hymn to the Virgin’. About the middle of 
the thirteenth century the Tartars attacked 
Krakow. All the people fled for refuge to 
the Wawel, all but a young trumpeter who 
had taken an oath to sound the hymn to 
Our Lady from the steeple of her church 
every hour day and night. The trumpeter 
stood in the steeple and looked down into 
the Market Place, packed with Tartars 
eating and drinking about their camp fires 
There was no question in his mind of 
expediency. As the clock struck the hour 
he raised his bugle and sounded the 
Heynal. The Tartars sprang to their feet 
One of them lifted his bow, took careful 
aim, and the trumpeter fell before he could 
complete his air. Since then, century after 
century, year by year, day by day, a 
trumpeter has climbed the steeple of the 
Church of Our Lady at the beginning of 
every hour, and sounded this hymn to 
the Virgin, that always ends on a broken 
note 

Poznan, a city in the salient that juts 
out into Germany, was for many genera- 





tions the particular object of German 
kultur. Throughout the entire period of 
the occupation they never ceased trying 
to turn the people of this westernmost 
province of Poland into something like 
Germans. Every inducement was offered 
to those who would bow down to the 
German and everything done to 
discourage Polish nationality. Not even 
the children were overlooked. Here is a 
story told to an American traveller by a 
Pole whose boyhood was spent in Poznan 
He had been sent to a German school 
there were no others: and one of the in- 
numerable was that Polish must 
never be used by the children 


idol 


rules 


“One day he said ‘as we were changing 
classes | asked a boy to lend me a pencil 
| forgot and asked in Polish 
heard. At the end of the day the teacher 
read out the names of several boys, mine 
among them, who the 
principal 

 “Ha!, he said to me, ‘so you were 
heard speaking Polish! He turned to a 
servant. ‘Has that policeman come? Yes ? 
lell him to come in the 
officer, take him 


| was over- 


were to go to 


tl 


Here's boy 

“And I was led off to jail and locked up 
in a cell. Nine years old. No chance to 
send word home, no chance even to ask 
another boy to tell my father. Nothing 
to eat. At midnight the cell was 
unbolted and | was told | could go home 
It was nearly one when | got there, but 
late as it was my father was waiting up 
for me with a strap. And such a 
thrashing as | got! I must have looked 
pretty white, for suddenly my father said, 
‘Have you had anything to eat? | shook 
my head. ‘Well, you ought to have 
something ; and he came back presently 
with a bowl of soup and some rye bread 
Oh, it tasted good! 


door 


“Now, my son, he said, ‘this is a very 
serious matter, going off in the morning 
and coming in at one oclock at night 
Answer me. First, where have you been ? 
| looked up at him and said, ‘In prison, 
father. He stared at me. All the anger 
was gone from his face, and in its stead 
was a great wonder. ‘In jail , | heard him 
whisper. A long wait. “My son in jail 


A suburb of Warsaw, as it looked before the city has 
been destroyed by German bombs and shells 





















































POLAND'S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 





[hen he said, ‘What for? Again | looked 
up at him. ‘For speaking Polish in school 


father. The tears rolled down his cheeks 
‘My son, he said, ‘my little boy — Michael 
why, you have been made a true Pole 
before | knew it; and youre only nine 


I fell asleep that night in his arms* 

[he same stupid lack of understanding 
of the nature of other peoples which had 
left Poznania, after a century and a halt 
of intensive Germanization, more Polish 
than any other part of the country, has 
been revealed by the present-day rulers of 
Germany in their conduct of the present 
war. With the object of forcing the Poles 
by a policy of frightfulness, to abandon 
their struggle for freedom, they destroyed 
unfortified towns and rained bombs upon 
weary lines of unarmed refugees. The only 


result was to stiffen the will of the Poles 
to fight on. The Poles might be crushed 


by the mere weight of numbers and 
armament, but never terrorized into sub- 
mission. Also this characteristically Ger- 

*From Poland the Unexplored by Grace Hum- 


phrey, 1931, by special permission of the publishers 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company 
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man policy has had the effect of crystalizing 
public opinion in Great Britain and France 
as well as throughout the British Empire 
into a fixed determination to destroy the 
Hitler government root and branch. And 
the Germans have only to indulge in a 
little more of the same type of barbarism 
to persuade the people of the United States 
that an even greater calamity than entering 
the war would be to stay out of it 

Poland, like all the other great nations 
of the world, has had its minority problems 
Apart from minor groups, the two minori- 
ties that have given the government most 
trouble are the Ukrainians and the Jews 
For nearly a thousand years the Ukraine 
has been tossed back and forth between 
Poland and Russia. At the present time 
these people, about 35,000,000 in number 
occupy parts of Poland, Romania, Russia 
and what once was Czechoslovakia, much 
the larger part both of the people and their 
territory being in Russia. The Ukrainian 
has a quite natural desire to be free of 
all these governments, and to govern him- 
self in his own way in his own country 
[hat at present appears to be impractic- 
able if only because one of the great dic- 
tatorships covets the Ukraine for itself, 
and the other would never willingly part 
with its share, and has now seized Poland s 
So far as the Ukrainians in Poland are con- 
cerned, all the evidence seems to point to 
the fact that they have not been badly 
treated; have had, at any rate, a much 
greater measure of freedom than their 
kinsmen in the U.S.S.R 

As to the Jews, the principal difficulty 
seems to have been that a large section 
demands the rights of citizenship without 


its responsibilities. In other words, al- 
though they have made their home in 


Poland for many generations, they remain 
Jews and not Poles. And yet there are, 
and have always been, many Jews in 
Poland who have been the best of citizens 
and have made a substantial contribution 
to the public, intellectual and business life 
of Poland. Unprejudiced outsiders who 
have studied the situation have not felt 
that the Poles, particularly since the 
restoration, have treated the Jews unfairly 
It is at any rate beyond all question that 
the life of the Jew, at any time in Polish 
history, has never been so intolerable as 
it would be if Germany took possession of 
Poland. His fate would be even worse 
than that of a Hungarian Jew of whom 
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Mr. R. H. Markham writes in a recent 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 

“His name is Samuel. He is a journalist 
He has a doctors degree, three children 
an enterprising wife, and many friends 
Besides being a Jew he is also a Hungarian 
Budapest is his home town. His family 
has been living here for more than one 
hundred years . 


“My friend Samuel is somewhat dif- 
ferent from many of his fellows. The 
others live in a world apart. Some of 


them wear special clothes, reminiscent of 
Babylonians, Assyrians or ancient Judeans 
Not a few have long black beards and curls 
hanging down in front of their ears. Some 
insist on a special diet prepared in a 
strictly prescribed way, and live in quarters 
that are none too clean’ All of which 
applies exactly to the strict Jews of Poland. 
“They look strange, live by themselves, 
worship according to mysterious rites, and 
are often hard in their dealings, so the other 
Hungarians have formed a special opinion 
of ‘the Jews 

“But this class or group or ghetto is 
not closed. Jews constantly move out 
of it, remove their beards, clip their curls 
lay off their Oriental robes, settle among 
Christian people, and live exactly like them 
Samuel is one of these. His grandfather 
founded a book and stationery store, which 
developed into a great concern. His father 
installed a printing plant, and drew a group 
of idealistic young Hungarian writers about 
him and published their works. Few people 
in the whole land have done more to aid 
and promote Hungarian literature than he 

“His son Samuel finished at the uni- 
versity and became a journalist, an able 
and influential editor. His wife opened a 
school of applied art. These people are 
among the very best of what one may 
call useful citizens. They are honest 
Their relations to one another are exem- 
plary. Their love and care for their 
children is an inspiration. They have no 
hates, do no mean or shabby things, never 
work against you behind your back, and 
are not proud or pretentious 

“But now Samuel is_ kicked out 
Kicked out into nowhere. He is spurned 
thrust away, crushed. An anti-Jew law 
was passed and he has been thrown into 
outer darkness. He is excluded from the 
Press Chamber, so cannot be a journalist 
To be an editor and form public opinion 
is utterly taboo. His wife can no longer 
run a school. Every way to make a living 


is closed and locked. Furiously do the papers 
in Hungary denounce him. Orators rage at 
him in public meetings. He is held up as a 
monster, acrook, a scoundrel. Other children 
are taught to shun his children. * 

[here are many Samuels in Poland 
and what happened in Hungary will be 
repeated in Poland if the Germans have 
their way, repeated and embroidered with 
refinements of cruelty by the Jew-baiters of 
National Socialism 

And now, the Russians armies have in- 
vaded Poland, with the declared object of 
protecting their wards the Ukrainians from 
the tyranny of bloodthirsty Poles. The 
real purpose proved to be another Partition 
of Poland between Germany and Russia 
[his time Austria is a silent partner 
Caught between two armies, each im- 
measurably more powerful than their own 
the Poles were quite helpless. They are 
suffering once more, as they have suffered 
in the past, and their country must be for 
a time left desolate. But, unless human 
freedom and the love of it have perished 
from the earth, the Poles will some day be 
restored to the land they love so well 

As | read the proofs of this article, a 
despatch comes in that Warsaw has fallen 


*Quoted by permission of the Christian Scienc« 





A typical fruit vendor in Krakow 


POLAND'S FIGHT FOR FREEDONI 
[he gallant Poles, with a heroism that 
stirs the heart of every true Canadian 


defended their capital to the last against 
incredible odds, and only surrendered when 
the city was in flames, the water system 
destroyed, streets impassable, hospitals 
in ruins, and an epidemic threatening to 
wipe out what remained of the population 
The cost in lives was appalling, but who 
dare say that these lives have been wasted 
very moment of this Thermopylae helped 
the friends of Poland to build up in the 
west a force that in the end will not fail 
must not fail, to crush the evil genius of 
Germany that Antichrist whose other name 
is Hitler 


A word more, by way of postscript 
Some one said to me, “Why should | 
fight for Poland?’ Well, there are a 
number of reasons, including the not 


necessarily remote one of self-preservation 


in a mad world. But, after all, is not this 
a homely illustration of the situation 
facing us to-day: You go for a walk 


and come upon a big bully choking the 
life out of a small boy. Will you take a 
hand in the fight or will you pass by on 
the other side? Remember, you can still 
help the small boy. He is not dead, onl\ 


desperately hurt 


Publishing Society 


Fade D. quite, 


Even in good times fruit in Poland did not compare with 


ours either in quality or variety 
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The Opera House in Poznan. In this western city of Poland, German kultur tried for 150 years to stifle Polish 


nationality—and failed 


The Rynek, until the German vandals destroyed it, the most famous square in Warsaw, surrounded by mediaeval 
houses ornamented in gorgeous colours and fantastic designs 
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Boreal Forest Region, Eastern Division 





Fine stands of pulpwood size, principally of black spruce 
of poplars and white birch near the river and on higher elevations. 





Scattered white spruce can be seen and the occurrence 
Lake Opemiska, Quebec 


Photo—Royal Canadian Air Force 


FOREST REGIONS OF CANADA 


Their Distribution and Character 


by W.E. D. Halliday 


LL those who have made extensive 

travels through the Dominion of 
Canada cannot but be impressed with the 
vast areas that are under some form of 
forest cover. This is all the more notice- 
able to that increasing number of people 
who are taking to the air routes 

[In the days previous to settlement from 
Europe, the extent of these forests was 
very much greater. The earlier explorers 
and voyageurs found practically an un- 
broken forest from Nova Scotia westward 
to the Lake of the Woods and beyond 

In Eastern Canada, settlement, in the 
majority of cases, could be made only by 


] Innis, H 


Bottom left 
glacial Lake Agassiz 


Boreal Forest Region, Central Division 





Select documents in Canadian economic history 


first clearing the land of its tree cover 
[here is an _ interesting contemporary 
account of early conditions of settlement 
made in 1684 by the Baron de Lahontan 
[his appears in his New Voyages to North 
America, where, in treating of the Canton 
de Beaupré, he says: “The whole Country 
being a continued Forrest of lofty Trees, 
the stumps of which must be grubd up, 
before they can make use of Plough 
Tis true, this is a troublesom and charge- 
able task at first; but in a short time after 
they made up their Losses; for when the 
Virgin is capable of receiving seed, it yields an 
increase to the rate of an hundred fold. ‘(') 


1497-1783 


1929 pp 


Toronto 296-297 





Stands of aspen and balsam poplar mixed with white spruce and developed on deposits from 
Upper Manitou Falls, English River, Western Ontario 


Photo—Royal Canadian Air Force 
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[his natural growth was largely used 
by the settler as an indication of the 
quality of the land. There are many 
references in early documents to this rela- 
tion. For instance, Charlevoix, in his 
Journal written about 1723, says of lands 
producing pine that they “are not the most 
proper for bearing of corn: they 
generally a mixture of gravel, sand and 
clay , and, in speaking of white spruce 
‘This grows generally in moist, and black 
lands, but which after being drained are 
fit for bearing all sorts of grain >) 
As late as 1832, we find in the Montreal 
Gazette for May 7, a description of the 
Huron Tract, forming part of the Canada 
Companys land in which the following 
occurs, “The soil is a rich loam: the Trees, 
the Sugar Maple, Basswood, Elm, Beech 
and Cherry limber which is known in 
this country to indicate the very best 
land. (’) 

[he forest dominated early settlement 
in a far from friendly guise. It was the 
enemy at the door, the check to the 
plough, ever present to the traveller, and 
often the harbourer of unfriendly native 
peoples. This fear is strikingly illustrated 
in the following extract from the Jesuit 
Relations. As translated by Thwaites it 
reads: “Father Gabriel having been given 
to them, eight shallops and several canoes, 
all filled with savages, bore him away from 
us on the 22nd of September of last year 
1647, to take him eighty or one hundred 
leagues from Kebec, into the land of 
shades, so to speak, that is to say, amid 
frightful mountains and forests, where the 


are 


sun never looks upon the earth, except 
by stealth. (4) 
It is true that the forest provided 


valuable building material and most neces- 
sary firewood, but the urge was to get rid 
of it. As early as 1726, complaints were 
being made as to the wastage of this 
resource through unchecked burning and 
clearing, causing destruction not only of 
timber but also of houses, churches and 
barns. Even a shortage of firewood was 
in prospect. (’) 
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Select documents in Canadian economic history, 1785-1885 
Jesuit relations and allied documents 
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Report on the Forest wealth of Canada 
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[he exploitation of the forest received 
a further great impetus from the marked 
development of the export trade in wood 
products to Great Britain, which resulted 
from the Napoleonic Wars, and later by 
the shortage of lumber in the Eastern 
United States by 1880, and the consequent 
demand on Canada 

Extensive immigration and occupation 
of available lands, proceeded apace, and 
the trees went down before the invader 
so much so, that by the time of the census 
of 1891, it was estimated that some 40,000 
square miles of agricultural land had been 
wrested from the forest. (°) 

At the present time, the Dominion of 
Canada enjoys the distinction of still 
having the third largest forest area of any 
country in the world, and is surpassed only 
by Russia in Asia, and by Brazil. Its total 
of approximately 1,254,000 square miles, or 
about half the forest area of Russia in 
Asia, gives it a pre-eminent position 
amongst the units making up the British 
Empire, a fact which is further strengthen- 
ed by the estimate that, of this total, 76 
per cent is made up of coniferous trees 

In consequence, a large proportion of 


the total land area of the Dominion is 
under forest cover. The figure is 36 per 
cent. Of the remainder, such as natural 


grassland, cleared land, and so on, it is of 
interest to note that the non-forested parts 
of the Northwest Territories, where Tundra 
is the natural type of vegetation, are of such 
an extent that they alone make up 21 per 
cent of the total land area 

In order to understand the distribution 
of the forests of any country, some know- 
ledge of the factors which influence vegeta- 
tive life is indispensable 

The great controlling factor in deter- 
mining the presence of the major types of 
vegetation on the earth's surface is climate 
While the climate, in the long term sense, 
remains stable, a characteristic vegetation 
will assert and maintain itself. The char- 
acter of this vegetation will be given by 
the dominant type of plant, that is, tree, 


and various other forms, or, 


shrub, grass 


Toronto 


1647-48. Cleveland, 1838-1901. Vol 
1497-1783 Toronto. 1929. pp. 384-385 
Canada, Department of Agriculture. 1894 


more properly speaking, the life form. Major 
changes in the climate will be followed by 
changes in the kind of dominant 

Such changes have taken place many 
times during the past geological history 
of the world. For instance, fossil evidence 
shows that Greenland had a warm temper- 
ate flora in Mesozoic times, estimated by 
geologists as from 50 to 175 million years 
ago. Species of pine and birch, of large 
size and similar to those living to-day, were 
common on Banks Island in the Canadian 
Arctic, ten million years back in the 
Miocene period. (’) Coming closer to the 
present time, remains of well developed 
spruce have been found in_ interglacial 
deposits west of Regina, indicating a 
cooler and moister climate then than to-day 
when grass is the dominant plant form for 
that locality. (5) 

[he relationship of climate to vegeta- 
tion can be expressed then, in its simplest 
form by saying climate is the cause and 
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vegetation the effect 

[he broad groupings of vegetation 
throughout the world, which are the 
products of climate, have been termed 
Climax Formations. They have a charac- 
teristic appearance, as outlined above 
which is given by the same dominant life 
form. There are in Canada three of these 
Formations, the Tundra (called Arctic 
where determined by latitude, Alpine 
where the result of altitude), the Forest 
and the Grassland 

[he Forest Climax Formation is further 
divided into Forest Formations or forest 
Regions (”) [hese arise from the trans- 
continental distribution of the Forest 
Climax, which in Canada, is unbroken from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans [here 
is a consequent variation in climate with a 
characteristic response to it of the various 
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lop right:—Mixed forest of white spruce, aspen 
balsam poplar, white birch. Duck Mountains, Manitoba 


Bottom right:—Young stands of aspen, following fire, 
Duck Mountains, Manitoba 


Photos—Dominion Forest Service 
Boreal Forest Region, 
Central Division 














Typical spruce-balsam fir stands 
area on extreme right 


Boreal Forest Resion, Eastern Division 


members of the dominant life form. This 
response, together with the historical place 
of the various members especially with 
reference to the mass mo\ ements of vegeta- 
tion following climatic change and with 
the developmental relationship of the 
members in a tribal and family sense, is the 
basis for the division 

The distinguishing mark of the Forest 
the certain tree 


Region is presence of 


species. Amongst these, and of first impor- 
tance, are certain climax dominants, one 


or more of which range through the whole 
region 

All vegetation tends to group 
into more or less well-defined communities 
lf these are undisturbed by fire or man 
changes take place within the communities 
which work towards their replacement by 
other groupings. Such a change appears 
to have a definite direction, that is, from 
communities with smaller and less complex 


itself 


plants to those with larger and more 
complex forms. This movement in time 


leads towards a stable or climax condition 
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Notice the patches of poplar in centre toreground and black spruce swamp 
Near Lake Chibougamau, Quebec. 


Photo—Royal Canadian Air Force 


where the highest form of vegetation that 
the existing climate will allow becomes 
dominant and maintains itself as long as 
that climate lasts 

For example, within climates allowing 
a forest type of formation, any area of 
bared or exposed ground will eventually 
be covered by a stable type of forest. The 
stages through which such a development 
will pass are generally much as follows 
first, invasion by lichens and mosses, then 
by annual herbs; next, replacement by 
herbs and grasses, followed by shrubs and 
finally, trees. Under a grassland climate 
such a succession will reach stability at the 
grass and herb stage, and trees, if intro- 
duced by man, can be maintained only by 
careful and constant treatment 

[he mature and stable form of the 
plant community is usually called an 
association. Of these there may be several 
within a Forest Region, developed under 
different soil and physiographic conditions 
and in some cases due to minor variations 
of climate within the Region 
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Showing the scattered forest close to the northern tree limit and to the Tundra Formation. 











Clearwater River 


Richmond Gulf, Quebec 


Boreal Forest Region, Northern Transition Section. 


Lach Forest Region itself can be split 
up, then, conveniently into Forest Sections 
'0) These are geographical units 
on topography, geology, and local climate, 


based 


to which a certain definite character is 
given by the consistent presence of the 
same kinds of associations. It is not 


possible in this short article to deal in- 
dividually with these sections 

[here are eight Forest Regions present 
within the Dominion of Canada. ('") 

[he extent and geographical position of 
these will be seen from the generalized map 
on page 239. In some cases only a small 
part of a Region is found within Canada 
the main body lying south of the Inter- 
national Boundary in the United States 

\ short account of each Region follows 


!. The Boreal Forest Region 


[his is the largest Forest Region in the 
Dominion. It forms a band of considerable 
width extending from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Alaska. Lying as an arc of a circle 


10. Halliday, W.E.D. A Forest classification for ¢ 
Forest Service, Bull. 89. 1937 
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Photo—Royal Canadian Air Force 


around the Polar Regions, it is the first 
forested area to be encountered on coming 
south from there, and is separated from 
the lands of permanent snow and ice by 
the vegetation of the Tundra formation 

It occurs in a cool temperate part ol 
the world. Temperature is the principal 
climatic control, and this factor determines 
the northern and southern boundaries 
However, because of the transcontinental 
extent of the whole Region, there are 
considerable differences in the amount of 
rainfall. This has an influence on the 
vegetation, and allows a splitting of the 
whole into a humid Eastern Division and 
a sub-humid Central and Western Division 

White spruce extends throughout the 
Region and is the characteristic tree 
Other species are generally found growing 
with it, but in course of time, owing to 
its long life and growth character, it takes 
a dominant position and may eventually 
form pure stands. Growing under such a 
wide range of climatic and soil conditions, 
the species shows considerable variation 
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Open stands 

showing well marked 

columnar form. Hunter Bay, 

Great Bear Lake, North- 
west Territories 


Boreal Forest Reaion 
Northern Transition Section 


Photo Royal Canadian 
Air Force 


Showing the characteristic 
coniferous nature of the 
forest. The trees here are 
Engelmann spruce with al- 
pine fir and some lodge- 
pole pine. The tree line 
shows clearly in the back- 
ground Hector Lake 
Banff National Park, 
Alberta 


Subalpine Forest Region 


Photo National Parks 
Bure aU 


Lodgepole pine 

mann spruce 

side of the Rocky 

tains Oldman 
Alberta 


Subalpine Forest Region 


Photo Dominion Forest 
s . 



























































in its form of growth and would appear to 
reach its best development in the central 
portions of the three Prairie Provinces 
Other conifers the black spruce, tama- 
rack, balsam fir, and jack pine — are widely 
distributed, and some are prominent in 
certain portions. The black spruce and 
tamarack are found extensively over poorly 
drained On_ these there is 
some intrusion also, in the Eastern Divi- 
sion, of cedar from the Region to the 
south. The two spruces and the tamarack 
eventually form the only tree-cover in the 
more northern parts of the Region and 
distinguish the Northern Transition Sec- 
tion between the Region proper and the 
Tundra Formation. Here growth is much 
reduced, and the trees thin out to scattered 
clumps. The balsam fir and jack pine do 
not extend over the whole Region, but are 
replaced by alpine fir and lodgepole pine in 
portions of Alberta and in the Yukon 
Territory 

Broad-leaved trees, such as aspen, bal- 
sam poplar, and white birch, are well 
distributed, and Alaskan white birch and 
some black cottonwood are found in the 
extreme west of the Region 

Although the general nature of the 
forest is evergreen, the broad-leaved trees 
play an important part, especially follow- 
ing fire. This part is particularly notice- 
able in the drier central and western divi- 
sion of the forest, and eventually the aspen 
becomes the dominant tree in the broad 
transitional zone in this division, known 
as the Aspen Grove Section and lying 
between the Region and the Grassland 
Formation of the Central Plains 


areas sites, 


2. The Subalpine Forest Region 


[his forest is found on the _ higher 
slopes of most of the ranges of the Cordil- 
leran System in Western Canada. It is a 
continuous forest on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains and across Northern 
British Columbia, but the remainder of 
its distribution is in the form of 
nected units 

[he forest extends upward to the tree 


discon- 


line, meeting there with communities of 
the Alpine Tundra Formation. At lower 
Right:—Ponderosa pine and Douglas fir. The large 


pine in foreground is 150 feet in height and 5 feet in 
diameter. Paxton Valley, British Columbia 


Montane Forest Photo—Dominion Forest Service 
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elevations it comes in contact with several 
of the other Forest Regions (the Boreal, 
Montane, Columbia, and Coast) and abuts 
directly on the Grassland Formation in the 


southern part of the east slope of the 
Rocky Mountains 
Climatically it experiences a_ rather 


heavy rainfall, with low temperatures and 
a short growing season 

Its character is almost entirely coni- 
ferous. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are dominant, and lodgepole pine is a 
constant secondary species. Both alpine 
larch and white-bark pine occur in the 
southern portions of the eastern ranges 
with some Douglas fir at the base of the 


east slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
and mountain hemlock extends inland 
from the Coast Forest on the west. To 
the east, white spruce enters from the 


Boreal Forest and in places there is some 
scattered aspen, noticeably at the junction 
of the region with the Grassland Formation 


3. The Montane Forest Region 


As the name implies, this is a forest 
belonging to a system of mountain ranges 
In Canada it occupies the central plateau- 
like country between the Coast and eastern 
ranges of the Cordilleran System in 





Left Stand of Douglas fir 


Coast Forest Region 


Photo——James D. Lacey Company 
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Above:—-Characteristic stand of 

the Central Section showing 

western hemlock, western red 

cedar, amabalis fir and yellow 

cedar. Note the large size of 

last species which is 54 inches in 
diameter 


Coast Forest Region. 
Photo—P. Lyford 


Left:—Sitka Spruce forest with 
trees to four feet in diameter 


Coast Forest Reaion 
Photo—P. Lyford 
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British Columbia, with arms extending 
from the south up the Kootenay Valley 
and along the east side of the Rockies 

It meets with the other Forest Regions 
of this part of the country to the east 
west, and north; and in some of the lower 
valleys, units of Grassland Formation occur 
It is related to the Coast Forest Region 
one of its dominants, the Douglas fir 
having a good development and distribu- 
tion within the above Region 

In Canada, the characteristic trees are 
Douglas fir and ponderosa pine, with the 
latter, however, ranging only through 
the southern portions. Aspen, western 
birch, and lodgepole pine are secondary 
species of wide distribution, the former 
two more prominent towards the northern 
parts, where Engelmann spruce and alpine 
fir enter from the Subalpine Forest, white 
and black spruce from the Boreal Forest 
and extensive transition areas occur. Black 
cottonwood is also found here in the river 
valleys 

[he typical Douglas fir of the Region 
is somewhat short and of rapid taper 
The very large sizes reached by this 
species, in its extension into the Coast 
Forest Region, are not found here 

The area has a rather dry climate, with 
low summer rainfall. The most extreme 
conditions are found in the lower river- 
valleys, where sage-brush communities of 
the Grassland Formation occur. The term 
“Interior Dry Belt” has often been applied 
to a large part of the Region 


4. The Coast Forest Region 


Along the west coast of North America 
a very luxuriant forest has developed 
encouraged by high rainfall and low 
evaporation. Very uniform oceanic con- 
ditions are responsible to a great degree 
for its extended north and south range 
It is the country of the “big timbers . the 
result of many centuries of growth 

In Canada, the characteristic tree 
association is that of western red cedar 
and western hemlock. Douglas fir is prom- 
inent in the southern portions, reaching 
a large size there. It is apparently sub- 
climax in nature and shows the relation- 
ship of the region to the Montane Forest 
Western white pine also occurs in the 
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south, whilst in the more northerly parts 
Sitka spruce forms part of the general 
association. Other conifers are amabalis 
fir, yellow cedar, and mountain hemlock, 
which have a scattered occurrence 

[he broad-leaved trees are, in general, 
of secondary importance Several tree- 
size alders have a wide distribution, to- 
gether with broad-leaved maple. Vine 
maple occurs in the south, and two entrants 
from the Montane Forest, the Garry oak 
and madrona, characterize a temperate 
and drier area immediately around the 
strait of Georgia 


5. The Columbia Forest Region 


Between the interior of British 
Columbia and the Rocky mountain range 
is a country of very irregular topography 
[here are several ranges of mountains with 
river-valleys between and, in the western 
portions, a considerable number of lake 
areas. The higher slopes support a Subal- 
pine Forest, but on the lower slopes, in most 
of the valleys and round the lake areas 
there is a Forest which closely approaches 
that of the coast, formed under a climate 
which is intermediate between that of the 
Montane and: that of the Coast Forest 
Regions. This area is often known as the 
“Interior Wet Belt of British Columbia” 
and specifically occurs in the main valleys 
of the Columbia and Thompson river- 
systems in the Selkirk, Monashee, and 
Cariboo mountains, in the upper Fraser 
river-valley between the Cariboo and 
Rocky Mountains, and in the (Quesnel 
lake and part of the Shushwap Lake areas 

Connection with the Coast Forest is 
indicated through a wide transitional zone 
south of the International Boundary 

[he forest shows considerable variety 
and influence from neighbouring Regions 
In the northern section, western red cedar 
and western hemlock are dominant, mixing 
at higher levels with Engelmann spruce 
and alpine fir. Douglas fir occurs common- 
ly throughout, and is of a form more 
closely resembling the Montane than the 
Coast type. In the more southerly por- 
tions, western white pine, western larch, 
and grand fir become more prominent, 
indicating the approach to the transition 
zone referred to above 
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@) The Great Lakes St. Lawrence Forest 
Region 


Centring on the Great Lakes and 
extending down the St. Lawrence river- 
valley is a forest that shows a very irregular 
character 

During glacial times, this forest must 
have been compressed and broken up 
against the main body of the Deciduous 
Forest Region in Eastern America by the 
invasion of the retreating Boreal Forest 
Its return to its original position has been 
strongly influenced by the character of the 
land surface and the nature of the glacial 
and present lake systems 

It has been the area of exploitation of 
white pine in Canada. This species, to- 
gether with hemlock and red pine, has been 
considered as climax for the Region 
Certain broad-leaved species, the so-called 
“Northern Hardwoods’, common to the 
[Deciduous Forest, however, must also be 
considered in this light. These species 
are sugar maple, yellow birch, and, to 
some extent, beech. Other species of 
general distribution are northern red and 
bur oaks, elm, and basswood. The large- 
toothed aspen extends throughout, especial- 
ly following disturbed conditions such as 
fire. lhe Boreal aspen and white birch 
have also spread widely through this 
agent, and other intrusive Boreal species 
the white spruce, balsam fir, and jack 
pine appear to be steadily growing in 
importance. Cedar is a_ characteristic 
species of the wetter positions, together 
with black spruce and some tamarack 

The western sections of the Region 
show a greater representation of conifers 
particularly of pine, and a consequent 
falling off in the number and distribution 
of the hardwoods. This condition appears 
to be related to precipitation, of which 
there is a considerable range, varying from 
a sub-humid climate in the west to a wet 
climate in the extreme east. [he average 
temperature for the Region is definitely 
higher than in the Boreal Forest 

There is reason to believe that, at 
some time subsequent to the retreat of the 


Top Left:—yYellow birch-maple stand with large 
eastern hemlock centre foreground. 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Photo—E. J. Zavitz 


Forest Region 


Bottom Left:—Typical mixed stand of sugar maple, 
yellow birch, beech, white pine, hemlock. Petawawa 


Ontario. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region 
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Photo—Dominion Forest Service 
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Western red cedar-western hemlock associated with some Douglas fir and Engelmann spruce. On the mountains 
n the backeround is the Subalpine Forest going up to the timber line. Big Bend, Columbia River, British Columbia 


ymbia Forest Region Photo—National Parks Bureau 
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Top Mixed stands of broad-leaved trees, including maple, yellow birch, and poplars, with spruce and pine 
Scattered white pine overtopping the forest show up along the background bordering burnt and logged over 
sreas. Lake of Bays, Kipawa Lake, Quebec Bottom Remnants of forest cover left after clearing for 


settlement on the deposits of the Champlain Sea along the St. Lawrence River The Laurentian highlands in 
Ss 


the backaround. Montmorency Fall 


akes St.-Lawrence Forest Resion 


Quebec Photos—Royal Canadian Air Force 








last ice sheet, this Forest Region, especially 
in respect to its characteristic conifers had 
a greater extent northward than at present 
Scattered large white pine occur within 
the Boreal Forest along the height of land 
between the Hudson Bay drainage and 
that of the St. Lawrence, and eastern 
white cedar is commonly found both north 
and north-west of the present boundary of 
the region 

[his extension of the Forest Region 
most probably coincided with a warmer 
phase of the climate which many observers 
consider to have taken place. This cli- 
matic swing would have favoured also a 
northward extension of broad-leaved trees 
from the Deciduous Forest. It is further 
suggested that the swing back from warmer 
conditions is still taking place, favouring 
the invasion and increase in abundance of 
Boreal species such as balsam fir and white 
spruce, and affecting the reproduction and 
abundance of white pine in particular 
Removal of white pine by cutting further 
strengthens, at least temporarily, the 
invasion by Boreal conifers as well as the 
dominance of Deciduous Forest broad- 
leaved species 

Considerable clearing for settlement 
has taken place within the Region, especial- 
ly in the valley of the St. Lawrence River 
on the soils derived from the glacial 
Champlain Sea 


7. The Deciduous Forest Region 


This region, which is of wide extent in 
Eastern United States, has a true repre- 
sentation in Canada only in the southern 
portion of the Ontario peninsula. The 
influence of the land bridge here on the 
northerly invasion by the Deciduous 
Forests shows up well, and many southern 
species find progressively their northern 
limits on this peninsula. The dominance 
of broad-leaved species in particular, 
maple and beech would almost allow 
the inclusion of most of the peninsula 
within the Deciduous Forest. This Region 
is, however, more properly restricted to the 
parts characterized by such species as 
tulip tree, chestnut, magnolia, mockernut 
hickory, chestnut oak, and black walnut 


It is an area with very favourable 
climatic conditions and is extensively 
settled. The forest cover now exists as 


farm woodlots or on the lighter and poorer 
soils 
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8. The Acadian Forest Region 


The Maritime Provinces, that is, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, are occupied by forests of 
this Region. It extends into the United 


States, at increasingly higher altitudes 
south-westward along the Appalachian 


mountain system 

The climate is temperate, with high 
rainfall, and, because of certain oceanic 
conditions, well-marked fog-belts occur 
over many parts of the coast 

The forest shows relationships to both 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest and 
the Boreal Forest. Dominants from the 
former (hemlock, white and red pine, and 
the ‘northern hardwoods’ — maple, yellow 
birch, and beech) are well distributed. The 
Boreal species balsam fir and white and 
black spruce are common. The balsam 
fir is especially prevalent in the easterly and 
north-easterly portions, and the white 
spruce very often seeds in and forms pure 
stands on abandoned farmiands 

The characteristic tree, however, is the 
red spruce, which is abundant throughout 
and extends rather sparingly outside the 
Region. It is considered that this species 
may have been differentiated during Glacial 
times when the forests of these parts were 
forced south along the Appalachians by 
advancing ice, or during some earlier 
climatic change. The abundance of balsam 
fir may be explained by regarding it as the 
remains of the Boreal phase of the return 
of the forest following the melting of the 
ice sheet, whilst evidences of warmer con- 
d tions than those of to-day would appear 
in the local presence of such Deciduous 
Forest species as butternut and basswood 
in the St. John valley 

Other broad-leaved trees that have a 
partial distribution within the region are 
elm, white ash, red and bur oaks, and silver 
and red maples 

Wire birch is a secondary species more 
or less characteristic of the Region. Its 
distribution and abundance are strongly 
influenced by fires, as is also that of the 
aspen and white birch 

Jack pine occurs in places, especially on 
light soils, but is not common to the south 
and east. On wet situations, cedar, black 
spruce, and tamarack are found, and 
extensive peat bogs, swamps, and barrens 
occur, especially near portions of the 
sea-coast 











Right:—Stand of red spruce. Salmon 
River, New Brunswick 
Acadian Forest Region. 


Below Tulip tree, Southern Ontario 
Deciduous Forest Region 


Photos—Dominion Forest Service 


Below:—Forest of broad-leaved species such as maple, 
yellow birch, beech, on low hill tops. The three 
white pines at left centre characteristically overtop 
the general forest level. Cleared and settled land in 
the valley behind. Northwest of Limestone River, 
vicinity of Grand Falls, New Brunswick 


Acadian Forest Re3ion. Photo—R. C. A. F. 
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p:—Imperial Airways’ flying boat Caribou arrives at the Boucherville air harbour on Sunday afternoon, August 
6, inaugurating a weekly air mail service between Southampton and Montreal. Eight trips were scheduled for 
this summer and eight trips were completed without any untoward incident with the return home of the R.M.A 
Cabot on September 30. (T.C.A. Photo). Below:—Late editions of London newspapers of Saturday were on 
display in the streets of Montreal on Sunday afternoon. 








AIRCRAFT 
CONQUER 
ATLANTIC 





by J. FERGUS GRANT 


Driving rain does not impair the view of pilots aboard flying boats of Imperial 
Airways engaged in the Atlantic service, the upper section of the hull being so 
designed that the cabin window may be kept open in fair weather and foul. 


(Photo 


EOGRAPHICAL barriers between Can- 
ada and the Old World were loosened 
this summer with the establishment of a 
weekly transatlantic air mail service be- 


tween Southampton and Montreal. Eight 
ocean crossings in each direction were 


scheduled by Imperial Airways for August 
and September, maintained with clock- 
work regularity by the flying boats Cari- 


bou and Cabot, and concluded during 
the world conflict without any apparent 


difficulty 

Although provision might have been 
made for the carriage of passengers, it was 
planned to operate the service this year 
on an experimental basis, mail and air 
express only being taken aboard. When 
steamship schedules were disrupted by 
hostile submarine hazards, the number of 
letters flown across the Atlantic increased 
materially. Diplomatic documents and 
other important dispatches reached their 
destination by air in a short space of time 
and news reels featured prominently on 
each manifest 

The advent of cold weather prevented 
any extension of the scheduled service over 
the northern route, even though the air 
harbours at Foynes, in Eire, and at 
Botwood, in Newfoundland, were not 
actually closed by the formation of ice 
A natural deficiency of aircraft suitable for 
transatlantic operation at this time pre- 
vented the inauguration by Imperial Air- 
ways of a service over the southern route 
via the Azores:and Bermuda 

Next year, if the international situation 
does not interfere with plans, a passenger 


except where otherwise indicated, by author) 


service will be established between the 
British Isles and Montreal with even larger 
flying boats of the “Empire design 
Whereas Caribou and Cabot have an all- 
up weight of 53,000 pounds, that of 
the Golden Hind, Grenville, and Grenadier 
is 70,300 pounds, or approximately 35 
tons. These huge aircraft have an 
overall span of 134 feet 4 ins., an overall 
length of 103 feet 2 ins., and a height over 
the fin of 37 feet 7 ins. A land-plane 
service between London and Montreal was 
an objective for the near future, and it 
was expected that craft of this type would 
be seen at St. Hubert Airport towards the 
end of next summer 


\ll Canada Benefits 


Canadians from the Atlantic at Mont- 
real to the Pacific at Vancouver derived 
material advantage from the new link with 
Great Britain, for connections made at 
Montreal with planes of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines enabled mails and express leaving 
Southampton on a Saturday morning to 
reach the metropolis of British Columbia 
on a Monday afternoon. Even on the 
inaugural flight, ending in Montreal at 
6.11 p.m. (E.D.T.) on August 6, when the 
Caribou arrived three hours behind sche- 
dule on account of very strong head winds 
over the Atlantic, there was no delay in 
the transfer of letters to the “night mail © 


and in their delivery throughout the 
Jominion 


The new service was acclaimed from 
coast to coast, and the press of Canada 
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reflected the public approval of this rapid 
means of communication within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It was gener- 
ally recognized that the true significance 
of this development lay in the fact that a 
further link had been forged in the “all- 
red aerial chain that it was proposed 
should encircle the world. With establish- 
ment of an air service across the Tasman 
Sea this year between Sydney, Australia, 
and Auckland, New Zealand, an airway of 
20,000 miles was set in operation between 
Vancouver and the Antipodes. There re- 
mains only the transpacific section, north 
from New Zealand to the Fiji Islands, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the western gateway 
of Canada, to complete in order that an 
aeronautical dream of Empire may be 
fulfilled 

[he Atlantic has long presented prob- 
lems for solution by airmen, and the 
daring of one after the other has provided 
fresh information concerning the elements 
Science has come to their aid through the 
development of instruments that meet 
many of the demands of aeriai navigators. 
Meteorology has progressed materially, 
and the commander of a sky liner now 
knows in advance the weather conditions 
he is likely to encounter along any partic- 
ular route. Winds vary in strength accord- 
ing to their altitude, assisting aircraft when 
eastbound and retarding them when west- 
bound, as their prevailing direction over 
the Atlantic is from Newfoundland to Eire, 
following the course of the Gulf Stream 
[he most favourable height for a given 
area is therefore selected by the pilot 

Celestial bearings can be taken through 
a transparent dome in the roof of the air 
crafts cabin, and its position calculated 
rapidly therefrom. Wireless bearings are 
also obtained from shore stations and from 
ships at sea. During the month of Septem- 
ber, however, no vessel would run the risk 
of revealing its location to a submerged 
raider by operating its radio, so it was not 
possible for the flying boat s personnel to 
check its position en route. Half-hourly 
reports of progress were planned, these 
providing operations managers at Foynes 
and at Botwood with the latitude and 
longitude of the ship, its height, ground 
speed and general weather conditions 


Top:—One of four Bristol Perseus XIl’ sleeve 

valve engines with which the Caribou and Cabot are 

powered. Centre:—Caribou was actually werped 

in to the jetty at Boucherville on August 23 to be 

refuelled. Bottom:—View aft from the hatch above 
centre wing section 
































































Detailed meteorological data was in turn 
transmitted to the aircraft, indicating any 
change in wind velocities at different alti- 
tudes and providing other information that 
might prove of value to the pilot 


Engines Are Dependable 


Great progress has been made in the 
production of dependable engines, and those 
with which the Caribou and Cabot are 
powered enabled the aircraft to maintain 
their prearranged schedule without inter- 
ruption. Credit necessarily goes to the 
ground engineers who overhaul these 900 
horse-power motors at Southampton and 
Port Washington, Long Island, N.Y., and 
check them at Foynes, Botwood and at 
Montreal. But, the crew may rely on 
them to function perfectly under a variety 
of conditions 

Such was the reserve of power that the 
Cabot on the last of eight westward cross- 
ings this summer shattered the record 
between Foynes and Botwood. Thirteen 
hours 01 minute was the elapsed time, and 
a descent in darkness was made at the 
Newfoundland air base when the ship 
arrived there ahead of time 

Mention should be made of the per- 
sonnel aboard the flying boats, for each 
man is highly trained in the performance of 
his respective duties. Nine pilots, consist- 
ing of six captains and three first officers 
in the Atlantic Division of Imperial Air- 
ways hold first-class Navigators Certifi- 
cates, and possess those standard qualifica- 
tions that enabled them to operate some- 
what similar aircraft to those selected for 
the service between Southampton and 
Montreal for two years on other established 
routes, such as that to Capetown, South 
Africa, and to Sydney, Australia. Specific 
duties unconnected directly with each 
flight were assigned to the three com- 
manders. Captain J. C. Kelly Rogers 
an Irishman, compiled the necessary charts 
and other data for subsequent use. Cap- 
tain D. C. T. Bennett, an Australian, was 
called on to prepare a manual of instruc- 
tions for the Atlantic Division. Captain 
A. Gordon Store, a South African who 


Top:—Captain J. W. G. James, the Welsh second- 
in-command of Caribou on her second visit to Mont- 
real, watches the ship being warped in to the dock 
Centre:—Control cabin of the Caribou, with Wing 
Commander D. R. MacLaren, assistant to the vice 
president of Trans-Canada Ajir Lines, in the second 
pilot's seat. Bottom:—Captain S. G. Long, navigator 
of the Caribdéu on her first visit to Montreal, seated 
below the transparent dome through which celestial 
bearings are taken 















































Right 


Island, N.Y., the Caribou comes down to a 
perfect landing on a ‘‘glassy’’ surface 
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flew from London to the Cape in 193] 
made arrangements for the accommodation 
and care of the crews during flight and at 
the different ports of call. He also studied 

icing conditions, as experienced by 
[rans-Canada Air Lines, and learned of 
the problems that winter fliers in this 
country have faced over a term of years 
and have largely solved by experimen- 
tation. While pilots of Imperial Airways 
are forced to fly in many climes and a wide 
variety of temperatures, it was frankly 
admitted that the experience of Canadians 
could prove invaluable to this world-wide 
organization. Captain Neil Richardson 
operations manager at Botwood, has visited 

Montreal on several occasions, and with 
other senior officers of the company has 
received valuable assistance from Trans- 
Canada Air Lines. Sir John Reith, chair- 
man of Imperial Airways, also spent several 
days in the Canadian metropolis, and dis- 
cussed mutual problems with officials of 
PCA 

August, the month in which the weekly 
transatlantic air mail service was inau- 
gurated, is a month long associated with 
important developments in the short an- 

nals of aviation. It was in August, 1919 
just twenty years ago—that British enter- 
prise established a daily air service for 
passengers, mails and express between 
London and Paris 

It was on August |, 1930, that H. M 

\irship R-100 arrived in Montreal from 

Cardington in 79 hours 49 minutes, this 
being the first and only occasion on which 

a tall mooring mast erected at St. Hubert 


Arriving from Port Washington, Long 
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Airport was used. lhe destruction two 
months later of her sister ship, H. M 
\irship R-101, brought closure to Britain's 
lighter-than-air policy. Had it not been 
for that tragic occurrence, it is probable 
that a transatlantic service to Montreal 
would have been established seven years 
ago. On August 2 last, the United States 
Air Corps celebrated thirty years of 
military aviation, for it was on that day, in 
1909, the U. S. Government accepted the 


first aeroplane supplied by the Wright 
Brothers 
First Transatlantic Flight 
[wenty years ago in June, the first 


crossing of the North Atlantic by air was 
achieved by two British pilots. Flying in 
a standard Vickers Vimy biplane, powered 
with two Rolls-Royce “Eagle engines 
of 380 hp., Captain John Alcock and 
Lieutenant Arthur Whitten Brown flew 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Clifden 
lreland, in 15 hours 57 minutes. The best 
time for an Atlantic flight was made on 
September 27, 1937, by Imperial Airways 
flying boat Cambria, which was engaged 
with the Caledonia in an experimental ser- 
vice. She was flown from Botwood to 
Foynes in 10 hours 23 minutes. Cabot 
however, holds the record between Montreal 
and Southampton of 24 hours 35 minutes 
established on September |, 1939. The 
remarkable exploit of Alcock and Brown 
was not paralleled until eight years later 
when Charles Lindbergh flew solo from 
New York to Paris 


Left 


sleeps seven miles up-stream in 







R.M.A. Caribou rests placidly overnight 
at the Boucherville air base, while her crew 
Montreal 











Right:—After a night in Montreal, the Caribou 


leaves the St. Lawrence at Boucherville about 
3.m. for Botwood, Newfoundland 
Fire 


Foynes 


and 


,outhampton 





While the Atlantic service was of para- 
mount importance to Canadians, it had 
further value through connections at South- 
ampton with continental Europe, Egypt 
East, West and South Africa, India and 
Burma, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong 
the Dutch East Indies and Australia. Only 
ten years ago, Imperial Airways established 
a 5,000-mile air route between England 
and India, this being the start of a great 
flying network that was extended to nearly 
340,000 miles before the outbreak of war 

Full advantage of the aerial facilities 
was taken by Canadians, voluminous cor- 
respondence being exchanged with little 
loss of time, and at a low rate of postage 
The Cabot, on her final departure from 
Montreal on September 29, carried 277 
pounds of Canadian mail, or approximately 
13,850 letters, which was in addition to 
25,500 letters taken aboard at Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y., the previous day. The air 
service enabled documents to be despatched 
after the departure of merchant ships and 
reach the consignees well in advance of the 
cargo concerned. Photographs and news 
reels, especially during the days of con- 
flict, featured the air express carried 
Architects drawings were rushed across 
the Atlantic; samples of dress goods were 
flown from Montreal to Johannesburg, 


South Africa; orchids, roses and gladiolus 
were shipped to the Old Country, some of 
the flowers coming by air from Vancouver 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines 

The two black beaver pelts, presented 
to His Majesty King George VI in Win- 
nipeg on May .24, 1939, by the Governor 








Left:—Refuelling in mid-air at Foynes. 


contact with a ‘tanker’ plane 


ee 


of the Hudson's Bay Company as part of 
the “dues forfeit to a reigning monarch 
should he visit the company's territory 
were sent to England by the Cabot. Dip- 
lomatic pouches were given particular 
attention during September, and, a short- 
age of butter in Britain having been 
reported, a number of packages were sent 
overseas by air 


One Passenger Carried 


One passenger was carried on the final 
flight of the Cabot, though in actual fact 
the individual concerned was an experienced 
officer of Imperial Airways. Captain Neil 
Richardson, operations manager at Bot- 
wood, was ordered back to England by 
the Air Ministry, which took over the 
operation of Imperial Airways and other 


companies engaged in the carriage of 
passengers, mails and express, so _ he 


boarded the flying boat in Newfoundland 
She completed the Atlantic crossing with 
seven persons aboard, therefore, in addi- 
tion to a large consignment of mail, express 
and company stores 

Mail and express provide greater 
revenue for the aircraft operator than do 
passengers. Less space is required for sacks 
of letters and packages than for human 
beings. Food must be provided for the 
latter, stewards and the necessary service 
supplied aloft and ashore, and various 
facilities for the comfort and entertainment 
of aerial travellers made available. As 
anticipated when a transatlantic service 
with heavier-than-air craft was being 
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The take- 
ff weight of 48,000 pounds can be increased 
to an all-up weight of 53,000 pounds by making 
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first few years of actual 
operation would be devoted exclusively 
to the acquisition of experience and 
information, the crews being left free to 
concentrate on the navigation and operation 
of their planes Furthermore, it was 
appreciated that a certain element of risk 
during the initial period would impose an 
additional strain on the crews if passengers 
were to be carried, while the loss of lives 
would react much more unfavourably on 
the general attitude of the public to the 
service than that of mail and express 
should any accident occur. The experiment- 
al period is now at an end 

\n interesting estimate of the probable 
revenue to be derived from the operation 
of a transatlantic air service is based on 
the seaborne traffic between European and 
North American ports during an average 
period of twelve months of recent date 
First-class mail totalled approximately 
3,600,000 pounds, prints about 17,000,000 
pounds, parcels in the vicinity of 11,500,000 
pounds and some 300,000 passengers were 
carried. Assuming that only 2% per cent 
of the first-class mail, one per cent of the 
parcels and none of the prints were 
consigned to aircraft, the weekly revenue 
to be derived from air mail at a rate of 
$6.00 per pound would be $10,000, while 
that for express at a rate of $1.00 per 
pound ($3.00 per kilo, or 2.2 pounds, was 
the prevailing rate last summer) would be 
$2,200. A total, therefore, of 3,900 pounds 


considered, the 


would be available for carriage each 
week, and the revenue derived $12,200 


On the basis of three flights each way per 
week, and a pay load of 1,500 on each 
occasion, the gross revenue per trip would 
be approximately $4,000 

One-sixth of the seaborne passengers 
travels first-class, or about 1,000 each way 
If only 2% per cent of these 


per week 
across the Atlantic, between 


were to fly 


eight and ten being accommodated on 
each trip at a rate of $500, a further 


of $4,000 per trip would be 
secured. Though hypothetical, these figures 
provide a foundation for an interesting 
review of the economic possibilities of a 
transatlantic service, depending, of course, 
on the prevalence of peace 

Unsettled world conditions must neces- 
sarily halt any further progress in the 
development of the “‘all-red route around 
the world. Termed ‘the greatest natural 
obstacle with which air transport is con- 
fronted, the North Atlantic has been 
conquered. The barriers surmounted were 


revenue 
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those of distance—a minimum of 1,850 
miles separating Eire and Newfoundland 
and severe meteorological conditions. The 


shortest, or “great circle’ route between 
the most thickly populated areas of 
Europe and the United States passes 


through the southern tip of Labrador and 
Montreal, so it was natural that every 
effort should be made to overcome the 
difficulties involved in operating a regular 
service along that particular line 

The airway now flown from Montreal 
to Vancouver by planes of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines is really a link with a trans- 
pacific service projected as a means of 
connecting the most thickly populated 
areas of the Orient and the United States 
[he route over which planes of Pan 
American Airways now operate—San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Midway, Wake, Guam 
and Hong Kong—is considerably longer 
than the ‘great circle’ course to the 
north ard. If, as anticipated, the existing 
services from Edmonton to Whitehorse, in 
the Yukon, or down the Mackenzie River 
to its delta could be extended across to 
the Bering Sea and Siberia, thence con- 
tinuing to Peking, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, the ideal route from a geographical 
and economical point of view would have 
materialized. Much of the distance to be 
flown is fog free, and no long over-water 
flights are involved 

But, as the first Great War brought 
remarkable progress in the aeronautical 
sphere, resulting in the production of air- 
craft and engines that were enabled to 
fly the treacherous Atlantic less than a 
year after the Armistice was signed, so 
may the second Great War be expected to 
provide man with further knowledge and 
the means for operation of aircraft over 
long distances with facility. Stratoliners 
are expected to revolutionize present ser- 
vices, many problems of the airman being 
dissolved when he reaches a great altitude 
in a pressure cabin 


‘Progress, man's distinctive mark alone, 

“Not God's, and not the beasts : God is, 
they are; 

‘Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 


Robert Browning 


Right:—All set for departure from Montreal to South- 

ampton. The Civil Air Ensign, in foreground, the 

Canadian ensign and the Royal Air Mail Pennant are 
hauled in before the aircraft actually takes off 
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Above:—Transatlantic routes taken by H. M. Airship R-100, which completed the first flight from the British 

Isles to Montreal on August 1st, 1930. Her westward crossing of 78 hours 49 minutes compares with a record 

established by the Cabot on August 27 this year of 27 hours 50 minutes from Southampton. The airship's east- 

ward crossing of 57 hours 36 minutes may be compared with a record established by the Cabot on September 1st 

this year of 24 hours 35 minutes. The course followed by the Flying boats is somewhat similar to that indicated 
by the lower line, though a little more direct between Botwood and Montreal. 











Left:—Sir John Reith, chairman. of 
Imperial Airways (third from left) paid 
3 visit to Montreal on August 16, and 
is here seen with Captain D.C.T. Bennett 
and the crew of the Cabot 
T.C.A. Photo 


Rieht Captain < Kelly k »sers and 

the crew of the Cabot on her second visit 

to Montreal with two R.C.M.P. con 

stables who prov ded protection for the 
sircrartt i..zAA. PNoto) 





Lett:—Captain ) C. Kelly Rogers 
commander of the Caribou on her in 
augural visit to Montreal, is welcomed 
at Boucherville by the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Transport; and S. J. Hunger- 
ford, president of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways.—(1.C.A. Photo). 


Below:—The for ard entrance hatch of 
the Cabot. This was generally used by the 
crew, whereas mail, express and bag- 
gage passed through the after hatch 


Below:—Captain D. C. T. Bennett, commander of Imperial Airways 

flying boat Cabot, delivers on August 13 in New York a brace of 

grouse shot in Scotland on the “Glorious Twelfth’. These were 
flown to Washington for delivery to President Roosevelt 











Right:—Caribou touches Canadian soil 
at Boucherville, where she is warped 
in to the jetty. The refuelling staff and 
other officials atop the hull are dwarfed 
by its great size 






Left:—Part of the large crowd assembled 

at Boucherville, Que., to welcome the 

Caribou on her arrival on August 6, 

inaugurating a weekly transatlantic air 
mail service 


Right:—-Framed by two R.C.M.P. cons 

tables, who |provided overnight protec 

tion for the flying boat and her heavy 

consignment of United States mail, the 

Cabot picks up her moorings at Boucher 
ville, Que T.C.A. Photo 



















Left:—Following the Declaration of War by 
Canada on the German Reich, much interest 
was shown by the crews of Imperial Airways’ 
flying boats in recruiting activities in this 
country. Captain A. Gordon Store accepts 
two recruiting posters for reproduction in 
London newspapers as an indication of efforts 
being made in Montreal to attract men of 
3 high calibre for military service. 


(T.C.A. Photo). 









Right: — The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
made several records of the initial departure 
of the Caribou from Montreal* to Southampton. 
With a portable transmitting unit, a description 
was broadcast to a mobile unit ashore, and one 
record was broadcast that night over a national 
network. Another record was placed aboard 
the flying boat and delivered the following day 
to the British Broadcasting Company for release 
to its listeners that night in England 
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His Majesty's mails go aboard the flying boat Cabot. For thirty cents it was possible during the summer to send a letter 
weighing not more than half an ounce a distance of 18,600 miles; from Vancouver, Canada’s Pacific gateway, to Sydney, 
Australia, at the western extremity of the Pacific. These letters were flown across the Dominion by planes of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, and then over the Atlantic, continuing their flight over many countries before reaching their distant destination 
Below:—Besides mail, shown at the point of departure ah the embarkation jetty for the flying boat beyond, selected 
spikes of gladiolus were sent overseas by air during the past summer. The annual exhibition of the Province of Quebex 
Gladiolus Society was held in Montreal on August 22 and 23. On August the 25th, blooms admired here were delivered 
to the Secretary of the British Gladiolus Society in Colchester, England. — (T.C.A. Photos) 
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amples of air express shipped aboard either the Caribou or Cabot last summer. The long package contains two beaver 
skins which were presented by the Hudson's Bay Company to His Majesty King George VI at Winnipeg on May 24. 
The pelts, together with two elk head, constitute the ‘“dues’’ forfeit to a reigning monarch when he or his heirs should 
visit the territory granted by King Charles Il in 1670 to the Governor and the Company of Adventurers trading into Hudson's 
Bay. The lower package contains orchids being shipped from Brantford to the Hon. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner 
for Canada in London. The Cabot carried in her spacious hull flowers from the Mayor of Vancouver to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and also a shipment of parasites for the destruction of the citrus mealy bug in Palestine. On another trip she 
arried a large quantity of serum. (Below):—One of Imperial Airway’s officers.receives from the hands of a Trans-Canada 
Air Lines’ official a parcel of flowers flown across the continent the previous day from the shores of the Pacific. These, 
together with the late edition of Montreal morning newspapers, reached London little more than twenty-four hours after 
leaving Montreal for Southampton (T.C.A. Photos) 
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Left:—R.M.A. Caribou being refue! 
led in mid-stream at Montreal, where 
a special barge was provided for 
the purpose by the Shell Oil Com 
pany of Canada, Ltd 
A_S.N. Phot 







Above:—One final check of the engines 
by John J. Gilmore, senior engineer at 
Boucherville, Cue., of Imperial Aijr 
ways, Ltd., before the Cabot leaves for 
Botwood and Southampton. The land 
ing jetty and control cabin are in the 
background 















Right:—Motor launch eases gently along 
“s the hull of R.M.A. Caribou, in A * “ 
whose interior the customs clearance Bee 
pepers are handed over to the flight “a 
clerk while the commander and other 
officers make ready for departure 
Little more than ten minutes elapse from 
the time they go aboard until the flying 
boat is air-borne 


T. C. A. Photo 



















































Abc ve R M A Ca 
bot dips low over 
officials attending her 
final departure from 
Montreal for South 
ampton on September 
29 in command of Cap 


tain A ;0rdon Store 
Right The act of 
mooring One of the 


officers leans outward 
through the for ard 
hatch with 3 gaff in 
hand, and catches the 
eye of a rope on the 
mooring Ouoy that is 
quickly attached to a 
bollard in the nose of 
the flying boat 










Top Awaiting departure on her 
© 3,230-mile journey from the air base at 
{ 





Boucherville, Quebec, to Southampton, 
via Botwood, Newfoundland, and 
Foynes, Eire., the Caribou quietly rides 
the ruffled waters of the St. Lawrence. 













: Left:—Framed by trees along the new 
. concrete highway between Boucher- 
‘> ville and Sorel, the Cabot circles to 
come in for a landing opposite Mont- 
real’s transatlantic air base. 










Right:—One of the powerfu 
motors, with its inspection plat- 
form partly lowered, which bore 
these ships on their regular 
missions of peace 










Below:—— Twenty pounds o 
Canadian butter, frozen solid for 
its aerial voyage to Ff 

presented to the crew of Cabot 
on her fina departure’ fron 
Montreal! 

























Vist that recalled memories of their homeland to 
officers of Imperial Airways cloaked R.M.A 
Cabot on her final departure from Montreal on 
September 29 for the conflict-torn shores of 
Europe. Like a ghost-ship, the huge aircraft roared 
out of the thick haze that lay low over the St 
Lawrence and was soon no more than a speckon 
the horizon, bound for the Solent. War was not 
responsible for the closure of the service The 
schedule of eight round-trip flights was being 
concluded according to plan, and resumption of 
the service seriously considered for next year 
just as soon as ice should clear from the river at 
Boucherville and the bay at Botwood 


Below:— Poised for flight and pointing towards home 








Right Imperial Airways fly 
ing boat Golden Hind, with 
which it is proposed tc 
establish a transatlantic pas 
senger service next summer 
between Southampton = and 
Montreal This aircraft has 
passed her preliminary tests 
but has not yet been put in 
service 












Right:——Poised for launching 
The Golden Hind and her 
sister ships, Grenadier and 
Grenville, have an overall 
span of 134 feet 4 ins., an 
overall length of 103 feet 
2 ins., and a height over the 
fin of 37 feet 7 ins Their 
maximum weight is 70,300 
pounds. Power is supplied 
by four Bristol “Hercules’’ 
engines of 1,38° b.h.p. vat 
2,800 r.p.m The cruising 
speed is 190 m.p.h A 
million rivets are used in the 
hull 
Photos by Imperial Airways 
Ltd 




















Left:—Interior view of the 
Golden Hind, which is larger 
than the Cabot and Caribou, 
but otherwise resembles them 
in appearance and construc- 
tion. In fact, this photograph 
might well have been taken 
in one of the aircraft that 
maintained the weekly trans- 
atlantic mail service last sum- 
mer 






























Top:—The Walkendorff Tower, Bergen 
Pelow Rergen from the Floien 
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Romance of Beautiful Bergen 


by E.R. YARHAM 


HE traveller at sea making his first 

approach to Norway from the west 
is often almost repelled by the _ for- 
bidding nature of the coast which 
seemingly consists of an endless succession 
of gloomy mountains, with here and there 
tiny dots on small patches of green, that 
are revealed by the glasses to be farmsteads 
whose inhabitants snatch a frugal living 
from the narrow Strips ol soil wedged 
between rock and ocean 

It has been said that all Norway s 
seaboard settlements are so_ insecurely 
perched that they give the visitor the 
impression that at any moment they may 
be thrust into the waters. Only here and 
there is there room for a large town, and 
of these the most important is the ancient 
port of Bergen, which itself is built on 
slopes that run down into the deep arms 
of the flord, and even there one has the 
feeling that it is on the point of being 
swallowed with its wharves and fleets 

Nevertheless, the traveller bound for 
Bergen cannot help but be charmed by the 


panorama which unfolds before him — if he 
is fortunate enough to see Bergen on a 
fine day in spring or summer — as his 


ship leaves behind the purple and almost 
unpopulated mountains, and before him 
rise the hills which guard the town, while 
away behind them tower the inevitable 
mountains 

lhe red and yellow houses sprawl down 
the hill-sides to the edges of the Byfjord, 
which is lined with wharves, while in the 
harbour there is a constant coming and 
going of ships of every size and nationality 
lor Bergen is intensely alive, and its sons 
have won their livelihood from the seas 
since the earliest days of its history. The 
quays of Bergen are never deserted; its 
people are always there talking fish and 
foreign trade; for upon these their pros- 
perity and very existence depend 

[he Norwegians are, perforce, a people 
of the sea. The ever-threatening mountains 
have always driven them to it, for there 
is insufficient fertile soil to support all the 


country s inhabitants. Even in the days ol 
the Vikings this pressure of population was 
severe, and it is even greater now. But 
it has led the Norwegians to becoming one 
of the greatest maritime nations on the 
face of the globe. Its mercantile marine of 
approximately four and a half million 
tons is the third largest in the world 
Norway s merchant navy has been aptly 
termed the nation’s ‘Floating Empire. 

\fter the Great War its tonnage, great, 
depleted by the hazards of hostilities, had 
been reduced to just under 2,000,000 tons 
With the undaunted courage that has 
characterized them since the days of the 
Vikings, the Norwegians set to work to 
rebuild their mercantile marine. In that 
reconstruction almost every little settlement 
along the coast has been proud to take 
part by contributing to loans, and in this 
respect Bergens share has been out- 
standing, not unfittingly, of course, because 
the sea is its very life-blood, and because 
in population and maritime trade it is 
second only to the capital, Oslo 

Perhaps the great charm and fascination 
of Bergen lie in the strangely contradictory 
traits in its character; for while on the 
one hand it has been described as the most 
cosmopolitan town in Norway, on the 
other it is probably the most national; 
and while its harbour swarms more than 
any other — except that of Oslo — with 
vessels from all climes, in its superb 
situation it is typically Norwegian, and 
indeed, no other large port can boast so 
magnificent an amphitheatre for _ its 
location, consisting of seven grey moun- 
tains, while on the fourth side the islands 
of the Skjaergard, or the Skerry Guard, 
shelter the town from the sea 

Bergen's foreign characteristics are in 
part due to the fact that it has a more 
mixed population than any other Norwegian 
town. Down the centuries many European 
traders, of various nationalities, have been 
drawn to it, and so to-day there are to be 
found the descendants of English, Scottish 
German, and Dutch immigrants among 
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others. Even its dialect differs from that of 
adjacent districts, possessing great fluency 
of diction, thus reflecting the eagerness 
and alertness of its people. In many ways 
until comparatively recent times, Bergen 
lived an independent existence, cut off by 
its barrier of mountains from the rest of 
the kingdom Yet it has always been 
intensely proud of the fact that it is 
Norwegian, taking a prominent part in the 
great national revival of last century, and 
among its sons it can count the most fa- 
mous of nationalistic composers, Edvard 
Grieg, and the world-renowned violonist, 
Ole Bull, who excelled in playing national 
airs. In passing, it is interesting to recall 
that the Grieg family were of Scottish ori- 
gin, the composer s grandfather having emi- 
grated after Culloden. Grieg, although he 
loved the hills and trees, was always drawn 
back to his birthplace, declaring the smell 
of the fish has an inspiring effect on him 

Bergen has a population of approxi- 
mately 100,000, nearly twice that of the 
more northerly port, Trondheim, and more 
than a third of the population of Oslo, and 
its area is about |4square miles. The great- 
er part of the town lies within a quarter of a 
mile of the harbour, which is almost 
enclosed by large warehouses. The town 
imports such essentials as grain, provisions, 
and machinery, and exports such things as 
butter and hides, but fish is its most 
absorbing interest, to-day just as it was 
during the Middle Ages 

Its people talk fish from one year's end 
to the other, like Grieg they never feel 
happy away from the quays of Bergen, 
and their all-pervading smell of fish. Indeed 
they are proud of the fishy smell, and 
without doubt the most frequented spot 
in Bergen is the Fish Market, which enjoys 
world renown, and which is at its busiest 
and most crowded on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when the boats come home 
loaded. Among the most important fish are 
cod, herring, and mackerel, many of which 
are kept alive in large tanks until sold 

[he port has always been a_ noted 
centre of the northern fisheries, and the 
allied trades in barrels, salt, and ice, and 
it exports large quantities of fish to the 
Roman Catholic countries of South-eastern 
Europe. A sidelight on the way in which 
the inhabitants of Bergen regard the fish 
which the North and the Atlantic 
give them so abundantly, is seen in the 
ancient Hanseatic House (now a museum) 
on the [Tyskebryggen, or German Quay 
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where a Royal codfish is hung from the 
ceiling for luck 

fo obtain the finest viewpoint from 
which to see the town the visitor should 
climb to the summit of the hill the Floien 
(or Vane) behind the harbour. A funicular 
railway runs to the top, and the thousand 
or so feet are climbed in a few minutes 
For those who like walking a_ splendid 
zig-zag road reaches the same objective 
along the lower reaches of which are built 
picturesque villas belonging to the business 
people. The summit is a favourite ren- 
dezvous, and the spectator sees before 
him the full loveliness of the port and its 
environs — the busy quays, the deep waters 
of the harbour alive with ships of many 
sizes, colours and nationalities, to the 
right the ancient fortified Walkendorff (or 
Rosenkrantz) Tower, built to over-awe 
the Hanseatic merchants, and just beyond 
Hakon’'s Hall, banqueting palace of King 
Hakon Hakonson, and in the distance the 
island of Askoy, one of the Skerry Guard 
where are built many summer villas, and 
with which there is regular steamer 
connection 

On the whole Bergen is fortunate in 
its climate. Oslo, no further north, knows 
the handicap of having an_ ice-bound 
harbour for three or four months in winter; 
but Bergen, like Trondheim, benefits from 
the warm waters of the North Atlantic 
Drift, an extension of the Gulf Stream 
In many ways the climate of Bergen is 
like that of the west coast of Scotland, mild 
and humid, with much rain at times, and 
the extremes of temperature range between 
89 degrees and 5 degrees. Winter is wet 
but comparatively mild, and spring comes 
early, a full three weeks before it reaches 
the other side of the mountains and Oslo, 
and early in May the trees are in full leat 
although Bergen lies as far north as the 
Shetlands. The district is exceptionall, 
rich in spring flowers, which make a 
magnificent array 

At one time leprosy was very prevalent 
in the town, and it still has its leper 
hospital, like Molde and Trondheim. The 
disease was probably brought from France 
and England by the Vikings, and became a 


curse, particularly to the fishermen. Now 
it has been completely conquered 
The port has a very long history 


Originally, Bjorgvin it was founded by 
King Olaf Kyrre in 1070, and grew rapidly 
figuring prominently in the subsequent 
civil wars. It attained its greatest com- 


mercial importance during the Middle 
\ges under the influence of the famous 
German Hanseatic League, a federation of 
towns from toconsult their great commercial 
interests. [he League was really a great 
commercial state, with its regular assem- 
blies, courts, and treasuries, and it enter- 
ed into treaty relations with other Pow- 
ers. Ihe Hansa needed a depot half- 
way between [Trondheim and Oslo (then 
Christiania), and Bergen was_ chosen 
becoming a factory for the Iceland trade 
[he port presented itself as occupying a 
central site between the great Sogne and the 
Hardanger and Bukker (Stavanger) fiords 
[his seemed to the Hanseatic merchants 


to be the pivot of the North Sea trade 
[hey maintained their position until 
1764, inhabiting the Tyskebryggen or 


German Quarter. Most of the old wooden 
houses along the quay have vanished, but 
the newer stone buildings have been built 
in keeping with tradition, so that the 
picturesque appearance has been retained 
Fortunately the merchants  store-house 
(gaard), has been carefully preserved and 
now belongs to the municipality [here 
one can see in vivid detail exactly how the 
Hanseatic merchants lived, and one is 
taken back into the atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages. Employees of the League 
were forbidden to marry, and therefore the 
building may be justly called a bachelor s 
den. The tools, lamps, and other apparatus 
of his trade can be seen; his books are in 
the office: in the dining-room is the bed 
for winter use; and upstairs are the summer 
bed and the quarters for the workmen 
and apprentices 

At the far end of the German Quay is 
the Walkendorff Tower previously men- 
tioned. This was build to cow the Hanseatic 
merchants, who, living under their own 


laws, were somewhat truculent It incor- 
porates an earlier thirteenth century 
tower. Count Rosenkrantz, who was able 


to subdue the merchants to some extent 
during the early part of the sixteenth 
century, was largely responsible for the 
present tower, which is now kept in careful 
repair. The power of the League declined 
during the seventeenth century, and its 
trade passed into the hands of a corporation 
of Norwegian merchants, although it was 
not until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century that the last of the Hansa mer- 
chant’s property passed from them 

Just beyond, is the Bergenhus 
thirteenth century residence of the 


the 
Nor- 
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wegian kings, with Hakons Hall, the 
banqueting hall of King Hakon Hakonson, 
by whom the building was begun in 1247 
For 600 years it played a prominent part 
in national life, and during the middle of 
last century, it was extensively restored 
Because of its immense trade and the 
fact that it was a royal city, Bergens 
importance was almost unrivalled during 
the Middle Ages Some of Norways 
greatest sovereigns were crowned there, and 
it was renowned for the number and 
splendour of its churches, although it 
suffered much during the civil wars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


Like most other Scandinavian cities, 
with their numerous wooden buildings, 


Bergen has often been a victim of disastrous 
fires, notably in 1702, 1855, and January, 
1916. After the second one mentioned the 
erection of wooden buildings in the centre 
of the town was forbidden, and the destroy- 
ed area was rebuilt in brick and stone 
Che fire of 1916 broke out on the opposite 
side of the harbour to the Tyskebryggen 
and not far from the Fish Market. About 
one twentieth of the town was completely 
destroyed, and the loss amounted to nearly 
£3,000,000. However, good came out of 
it, for the authorities took the opportunity 
to entirely replan the centre of Bergen, 
and architects from the whole of Scandi- 
navia were invited to submit designs. A 
new road has been built from the German 
Quay, insanitary courts have been done 
away with, and a garden suburb has been 
laid out at Finbergaasen. The town is 
fortunate in its marks and open spaces, 
which have been deliberately planned in 
order to lessen the danger from fire 

Among the ecclesiastical buildings are 
the Cathedral and Mariae Kirke. The 
former was founded in 1248, and rebuilt 
in 1537, and underwent restoration during 
last century, with the result that very 
little of interest is to be seen. Far superior 
is the Mariae Kirke (St. Mary's Church), 
with its Romanesque nave. The church 
was built in 1183, and bears traces of 
Norman influence. It was used by the 
Hanseatic merchants and their employees 
from the early part of the fifteenth century 
to about the year 1763. Although the 
church passed out of the hands of the 
league the services continued to be held 
in German until recent years, and many 
of the grave-stones in the churchyard carry 
German inscriptions 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Lor. Burpee, who writes about Poland 
and her heroic struggle for freedom 
represented [The Canadian Geographical 
Society at a meeting of the International 
Geographical Congress in Warsaw several 
years ago. After the conference he spent 
some time visiting other parts of Poland, 
and, through the kind co-operation of 
Polish friends, was able to see a good deal 
of the country and the life of its people 
from ancient churches, castles, fortresses 
and monasteries to very up-to-date schools 
and factories, and from the country homes 
of Polish nobility to the mediaeval ghettos 
of the Jews in the cities. Through these 
same friends he has kept in touch with 
events in Poland during the last few years 


William E. Durant Halliday, of the 
Lominion Forest Service, Lands, Parks 
and Forests Division, Department of Mines 
ard Resources, is the author of the article 
in this number entitled “Forest Regions 
of Canada. He was born in England and 
received a Bachelor of Arts degree at 
Cambridge University, specializing in 
Forestry and Geography. After two years 
academic work in the United States, he 
attended the University of Toronto, taking 
a Bachelor degree in the Science of 
Forestry \fter forest survey work in 
northern and western Ontario, Mr. Halliday 
was Silvicultural Officer of the Dominion 
Forest Service in Saskatchewan, later 
Research Officer in Manitoba, and is now 
with the Research Division of this Service 


at Ottawa 
Mr. J. Fergus Grant, author of the 
article in this issue entitled ~ Aircraft 


Conquer Atlantic , is staff correspondent 
of the Canadian Geographical Journal 
During the past summer, when a weekly 
transatlantic air service between South- 
ampton and Montreal was inaugurated 
Mr. Grant was appointed by Imperial Air- 
ways, Limited, as their Press Liaison 
Officer for Canada, and in that capacity 
was closely associated with the series of 


flights. Having flown across the ocean in 
August, 1930, as a passenger in H.M 


Airship R-100 from Montreal to Carding- 
ton, the author of this article was enabled 
to secure much information concerning the 
various problems involved in establishing 
a regular service with lighter-than-air and 
heavier-than-air craft. He is now with 
the Ist. Survey Regiment, Royal Canadian 
Artillery, having been mobilized with his 
unit on September Ist. As this issue goes 
topress, word comes of his pending transfer 
to the Royal Canadian Air Force for special 
service 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Here was Vinland. by JAMES W. CURRAN 
(Sault Ste. Marie, The Sault Daily Star. 1939 

In this book of 355 pages, the substance of which 
first appeared as a series of articles in The Sault 
Daily Star, by its editor, has been brought together 
a very interesting lot of material bearing upon Nors« 
expeditions to the interior of North America by way 
of Hudson Bay. The principal exhibits are the 
runic inscription found at Kensington, Minnesota 
some years ago, and the sword and battle-axe since 
discovered at Beardmore, near Lake Nipigon. Mr 
Curran describes a number of other weapons, ap 
parently Norse, that have turned up from time to 
time in parts of Ontario, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Most of these are iron 
but a bronze implement was dug up near Brantford 
Ontario, which a Scandinavian expert believes to 
be a Norse tool of a period before the year1000 
[he reviewer had already read | 1 R Holand S 7 he 
Kensington Stone, and a year or two ago examined 
the Beardmore weapons in the Royal Museum of 
Archacology in Toronto and discussed their 
probable origin with the Director Dr. C. T. Currelly 
He has also read with keen interest Mr. Curran’s 
arguments based on Indian legend and on the 
origin of such words as mistigouche; and, while the 
decision still rests largely with the archacologists, 
one is inclined at any rate to repeat the question of 
W.S. Wallace, in his article in the March number of 
the Canadian Historical Review, ‘is there any valid 
a priori reason why the Beardmore weapons should 
not be genuine ” If they and the Kensington runc 
stone are authentic, one can hardly avoid the con 
clusion that Viking adventurers made their way into 
the heart of this continent long before the days of 
Columbus. Whatever the final conclusion may be 
Mr. Curran is to be congratulated on a very com 
prehensive and suggestive piece of research 
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Canapa’s Industries in the past have always shown themselves to be 
quickly adaptable to any new change in general conditions which might 
from time to time arise. 

At present, with the natural resources of the Dominion called upon to play 
an important part in national development, it is probably more essential 
than ever before that all industries be fully organized and co-ordinated 
toward a common objective. 

In the past, Canadian Industries have done their part and may again be 
depended upon to respond in full measure to meet any emergency. 

At the same time, although the present situation may impose new respon- 
sibilities, the Department of Trade & Commerce would urge that while 
additional new services may be required, Canada’s reputation as a depend- 
able source of general supply must not be allowed to suffer. 

Regular day-to-day demand must be wisely served and production and 
distribution maintained on a sane, highly efficient basis, with full considera- 
tion of the fact that stability of reputation at home and abroad best asserts 
itself under exacting conditions. 

It is generally taken for granted that Canadian Industries and Utilities will 
co-operate in connection with every phase of the existing situation and will 
carry on to the fullest extent as a dependable source of supply for a variety 
of needs. 

At a time when circumstances may promote and likewise control new 
opportunities, the Department of Trade & Commerce in its turn offers its 
full co-operation. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
po ny ene Clava ) 
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Famous Medals 
for Distinguished Service... 

























HISTORY 


In 1852 


REPI 


when Russia was secking a 


ATS TTSELI 


pretext to 


nvade her small neighbour Turkey, a Canadian 
ournalist, George Thomas Lanigan, published in 
the New York World this fable, whose pungent 
atire is curiously applicable to Russia's invasion of 
Poland, the pretext in each case being that the 
Russians were making war not for the sake of 
conquest dear me, no! but to protect minori- 


tics that the neighbouring country was assumed to 
he mistreating 


\ Bear 


PpPosite 


having observed a Turkey on the 
the Barn-yard Fence, growled 
ingrily at the trembling Bird: ‘| have an Impression 
that it would require Evidence to remove that you 
re Addicted to the use of Bear’s-Grease to promot« 
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THE AIR FORCE CROSS...1918 


Instituted on June 3, 1918, by King George V, when it 
was felt there should be special recognition for Officers 
and Men of the Air Force. Awarded for “‘acts of valour, 
courage, or devotion to duty whilst flying, though not in 
active operations against the enemy, and may also be 
granted to individuals not belonging to our Air Force 
(whether Naval, Military or 
Civil) who render distinguished service to aviation in 
actual flying.” 

The cross, as illustrated, is suspended from a red and 
white diagonally striped ribbon. Recipients are entitled 
to use the letters A.F.C. after their names. 
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Over 60 Medals and Prizes 
awarded Dewar’s for merit... 





The highest honours the world has ever 
bestowed upon a Scotch Whisky | 


DEWARS 


Special Liguewt OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 





SY APPOINTMENT 





DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND BY 


the Growth of your Hair, and that to gratify your 
Lusts you compassed the foul Murder of my 
maternal Grandmother thirty-five Years ago | 
cry you mercy, ‘replied the timid Fowl, but | am 
wholly destitute of Hair; besides at the time of 
your Lamented Relative’s Death | was not hatched.’ 
Well’, roared the aggravated Bruin, ‘How dare you 
trespass upon my Estate, and entertain intentions 
of Territorial Aggrandizement ? ‘“Alack, good Czar 
replied the unhappy Bird, ‘how can that be, when 
the Barn-Yard Fence stands between you and me ? 
That makes no Difference, cried the Plantigrade of 
all the Russians. “|! am compelled to Interfere for 
the Protection of your Unhappy Christian subjects,’ 
and, crossing the Fence in force, he proceeded to 
Occupy the Turkey as a material guaranteed 


Moral Where there's a Will there's a Way 
Vii 
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